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of the first things he did was to instruct Legge to send over some of his
coaches and coach-horses, "as also two pads and four of the summer
hunters, whereof Windsor and Griffin to be two"; the coaches might be
sent direct to Antwerp, but the horses should be embarked at Dover to
avoid a long sea passage. These instructions were supplemented by
others, including a demand for **feome of the Hulks spaniel to shoot
withal". Finally, the day before he unexpectedly left for England he
sent orders for Hilliard, the Master of his Foxhounds, to bring with him
the foxhounds and the huntsmen and their horses: "I now begin to have
good sport stag hunting, and the country looks as if the fox-hunting
would be very good."

James and the Duchess kept a small court at Brussels and, in addition
to his large personal staff, visitors from England and elsewhere were
from time to time welcomed, among them the Earl and Countess of
Peterborough and the Duchess's mother, Duchess Laura. James, how-
ever, was not very happy in Brussels: fear of Shaftesbury's spies kept
him from making an open profession of his religion, though he had, no
doubt, his own private oratory, and this abstention made the Spaniards,

not only uneasy, but even scandalised; that instead of seeing him
at Mass (which none of them ever did), there were two ministers
in his family reading prayers constantly twice a day, and sermons
twice on Sundays to the Protestants that belonged to him.

Moreover, James's isolation from the Court left him open to an attack
from which he would otherwise have been protected: at the time when
he and Charles were bent on removing the suspicion that he had designs
on the existing polity of England, Catholic malcontents, mostly Irish,
flocked to him with hare-brained schemes for a rising in Ireland which
should lead to an invasion of England in the Catholic interest; James
was glad to see these people, but they embarrassed him. In particular,
one Colonel Fitzpatrick was sent over by the Irish Catholic bishops to
concert a plan with the Papal Internuncio at Brussels, and expected to be
countenanced by James. James very wisely refused to have anything to
do with him, and he "was forced to remove thence by His Royal High-
ness's commands, which he obeyed not without much regret and
murmuring". These intrigues gave point to the objection raised in the
Exclusion debates that James in exile would be in a position to plan an
invasion. James was unpopular with the Spaniards because he showed
discretion in not appearing publicly at Mass and because he had Protes-
tant clergy in his household for the benefit of his servants; on this
account, and because of the unjust suspicions his conspiratorial visitors
brought upon him, he thought seriously at one time of transferring his